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Introduction: 

Adolescence  is  a  roller-coaster  ride  of  growth  and 
change.  Parts  of  the  journey  are  exhilirating,  parts  are 
painful.  There  are  occasions  when  support  is  needed,  yet 
the  ability  to  reach  out  is  blocked  by  want  of  the  perspec- 
tive that  help  from  another  could  provide. 

Such  "Catch  22"  situations  are  a  common  source  of 
frustration  during  youth.  Isolation  is  a  common  outcome 
and  is  a  key  risk  factor  among  young  people.  The  pro- 
gression of  isolation  often  the  cuts  young  person  off  from 
access  to  potentially  helpful  adults  before  it  eliminates 
contact  with  peers. 

Peer  leadership  has  an  important  role  to  play  in  this 
dynamic. 

The  presence  of  trained,  motivated  young  people 
who  are  alert  to  needs  of  their  fellows  and  aware  of 
resources  by  which  these  needs  can  be  addressed  is  an 
important,  potentially  life-saving  factor  in  today's  youth 
culture. 

While  the  goals  of  peer  leadership  are  similar  across 
the  multitude  of  cultures  to  be  found  in  American  society, 
the  techniques  which  lead  to  success  are  as  various  as  the 
peoples  they  serve. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  manual  to  show  how  the 
goals  shared  by  all  peer  leaders  have  been  implemented  in 
programs  serving  diverse  racial  and  ethnic  populations. 
As  will  be  seen,  strategies  for  outreach  and  program 
content  that  are  appropriate  for  one  ethnic  group  may  not 
work  well  or  at  all  for  another. 

There  is  much  that  is  common  to  all  peer  programs. 
There  are  critical  differences  as  well,  and  we  invite  you 
adapt  the  strategies  for  peer  leadership  program  design 
presented  in  this  manual  to  your  own  needs. 


What  is  a  peer  leader? 


When  one  thinks  of  a  peer  leader,  several  qualities 
and  characteristics  come  to  mind.  A  peer  leader  is,  first 
of  all,  a  leader,  a  personality  with  possessed  of  inner  and 
outer  qualities  that  draw  the  attention  and  the  respect  of 
contemporaries  and  younger  individuals.  Peer  leaders 
strive  to  be  responsible,  hardworking,  and  dedicated  to 
preventing  violence,  alcohol  and  other  drug  problems. 
They  must  also  set  an  example  for  good  decision-making 
in  the  school  and  community;  as  such,  they  become  a  role 
model  for  younger  students  and  peers.  While  a  peer 
leader  must  ultimately  want  to  be  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram, there  are  instances  when  recruitment  of  a  reluctant 
individual  can  become  the  foundation  of  a  successful  peer 
program.  This  is  particularly  true  in  community-based 
programs.  In  the  end,  no  one  should  have  to  pressure 
anyone  into  becoming  a  peer  leader. 

Starting  a  peer  leadership  program  is  a  formidable 
task.  But  in  the  end  the  self-satisfaction  one  receives 
makes  it  all  worthwhile.  Steps  involved  in  creating  a 
program  include  research,  planning,  recruiting,  training 
and  getting  the  members  involved.  In  this  handbook 
various  aspects  of  starting  a  successful  peer  leadership 
program  are  fully  discussed. 

Peers  must  join  together  and  strive  to  better  the 
environment  for  others  by  promoting  health  and  drug-free 
lifestyles.  It  takes  a  person  dedicated  to  this  commitment 
to  achieve  these  goals.  To  be  a  peer  leader  is  an  honor. 
The  people  that  have  been  endowed  with  this  honor  must 
treat  it  as  such,  by  following  through  with  the  goals  of  the 
program  while  displaying  exemplary  behavior.  Living  up 
to  the  high  standard  required  of  effective  peer  leaders  is 


one  of  the  main  challenges  facing  young  people  involved 
in  the  program. 


STEPS  IN  STARTING  A  PEER  LEADER  PROOR  AM 


1.  PLANNING 

Before  the  specific  plans  for  the  group  are  started,  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  define  the  type  of  program  that  is  appro- 
priate to  the  school  or  community  in  which  it  will  oper- 
ate. It  is  important  to  realize  the  difference  between  peer 
education  and  peer  support,  both  of  which  fall  under  the 
heading  of  peer  leadership.  Most  school-based  peer 
leadership  programs  are  focused  on  training  high  school 
(older)  students  to  educate  younger  children  and/or  peers 
in  learning  skills  to  develop  health-enhancing  behaviors. 

School-based  peer  support  programs  offer  students  a 
confidential  support  environment  to  discuss  health  con- 
cerns. In  these  programs,  peer  leaders  are  trained  as 
listeners  and  act  as  a  referral  resource.  They  encourage 
students  to  seek  assistance  from  professionals  for  their 
concerns.  There  is  usually  a  room  in  a  school  made 
available  especially  for  these  support  sessions.  A  peer 
leadership  group  can  adopt  either  of  these  models,  or 
integrate  them  into  one  program. 

There  are  several  issues  that  are  common  to  both 
community-  and  school-based  programs.  In  both  settings, 
ithe  most  prevalent  types  of  unhealthy  behavior  -  drinking 
alcohol,  for  example  -  are  mistakenly  seen  by  young 


people  as  gateways  to  social  acceptance.  Peer  leaders  who 
counsel  individuals  against  these  prevalent  forms  of 
substance  abuse  must  also  buck  the  tides  of  fashion  that 
pull  on  all  young  people,  including  themselves. 

Articles  and  books  on  peer  leadership,  many  of 
which  can  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  Massachusetts 
Prevention  Centers,  lay  out  activities  that  make  effective 
peer  leader  strategies  for  various  settings  and  specific 
situations.  Along  with  this  form  of  research,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  attend  meetings  and  trainings  of  nearby  programs 
that  are  already  well  developed.  It  will  not  only  show  the 
models  in  action,  but  will  allow  some  time  and  opportu- 
nity to  compare  the  different  programs.  The  more  re- 
search done  before  hand,  the  better  equipped  you  will  be 
in  beginning  to  plan  your  own. 

B.  ASSESS  THE  SOCIAL  ENVIRONMENT: 


After  the  preliminary  research  has  been  done  and 
there  is  an  understanding  of  the  different  focuses  that  peer 
leadership  can  have,  more  research  needs  to  be  done  on 
the  school  and  community  itself,  (if  the  peer  leadership 
program  is  being  implemented  by  a  group  other  than  the 
school  i.e.  church  community,  then  the  following  research 
should  be  modified  to  study  the  environment  concerning 
the  program.)  By  carefully  examining  the  needs  and 
assets  of  the  school  and  community,  a  more  effective 
program  can  be  carried  out. 

Awareness  should  be  developed  of  past  and  present 
substance  abuse  prevention  programs  in  the  school  sys- 
tem or  community  in  which  the  target  population  of 
young  people  might  have  been  involved.  This  might  have 


been  a  specific  school  curriculum,  a  church-based  after- 
school  program,  or  an  outreach  effort  by  a  neighborhood 
health  center.  Anyone  who  has  been  active  within  the 
social  setting  of  the  proposed  program  could  prove  a 
valuable  source  of  insight  and  information. 

Try  to  identify  those  who  will  support  the  initiation 
of  peer  leadership  programs  in  the  school  or  community, 
and  those  who  oppose  it.  By  determining  your  support- 
ers, it  will  make  it  easier  to  implement  our  program. 

The  young  people  who  are  to  be  the  focus  of  the 
program  can  also  contribute  to  realizing  what  is  needed, 
through  the  perspective  of  their  experiences  and  concerns. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  assessing  the 
school  community  environment  because  the  young  people 
can  provide  first  hand  information  about  the  needs  which 
a  peer  leadership  program  could  solve.  A  well-thought- 
out  survey  is  one  of  the  most  effective  methods,  provid- 
ing wide  responses  to  standardized  questions  . 

Whether  the  program  is  to  be  school-  or  community- 
based,  the  community  can  be  a  strong  asset.  Careful 
attention  should  be  paid  to  how  people  have  responded  to 
past  prevention  efforts.  There  may  also  be  a  parent  or 
community  group  which  would  be  willing  to  help  in  the 
planning  and  support  of  the  program. 

C.  FORM  AN  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE: 


When  starting  a  peer  leadership  program,  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  form  an  advisory  committee,  or  planning  group. 
This  should  be  a  manageably  sized  group  of  young 
people  and  adults  who  are  interested  in  starting  a  peer 


program.  Such  a  committee  may  consist  of  the  Program 
Coordinator,  adults  who  are  involved  in  running  the 
sponsoring  organization,  community  officials,  teachers 
and  key  young  people  who  are  to  be  peer  leaders.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  core  group  of  young  people  oversee  the 
program  from  the  start,  and  that  they  meet  regularly  in 
order  to  advance  the  program. 


D.  TARGET  YOUR  PROGRAM:  WHO  ARE  TO 
BE  PEER  LEADERS? 


A  peer  leadership  program  is  only  as  good  as  its  peer 
leaders.  When  beginning  a  program,  it  is  very  important 
to  determine  guidelines  for  the  selection  of  peer  leaders. 
There  should  be  ground  rules  appropriate  the  objectives 
of  the  program.  These  rules  must  vary  widely,  depending 
on  the  objectives  of  the  program  and  the  population  it  is 
to  serve.  For  a  school-based  program,  academic  perfor- 
mance may  be  a  logical  criteria;  for  a  community-based 
program,  power  of  influence  over  other  young  people 
may  be  the  most  desireable  quality.  In  the  final  analysis, 
peer  leaders  need  to  act  as  positive  role  models,  promot- 
ing healthy  and  responsible  behaviors  regarding  alcohol 
and  other  drugs. 

Since  some  peer  groups  concentrate  on  education, 
some  concentrate  on  peer  support,  and  some  work  in  both 
areas,  it  is  imperative  to  decide  the  basic  purpose  of  one's 
peer  group.  Peer  leaders  often  work  as  educators  in 
classrooms  or  as  support  and  referral  people  in  rap 
rooms.  They  have  also  worked  as  Big  Brothers  or  Big 
Sisters,  dramatists,  workshop  leaders  and  have  been 
involved  in  various  awareness  activities  and  outdoor 


adventure  programs. 

n.  PROGRAM  DEVELOPMENT 

A.  PROGRAM  START  UP  ACTIVITIES : 

When  starting  a  peer  program,  designating  a  coordi- 
nator and  establishing  a  working  relationship  with  the 
host  organization's  administrative  team  are  essential.  The 
coordinator  who  is  chosen  should  be  available,  interested, 
enthusiastic  and  visible.  She  or  he  should  be  a  respected, 
healthy  role  model  who  is  interested  and  comfortable 
with  young  people.  Coordinators  are  expected  to  be  able 
to  train  peers,  set  limits,  provide  structure  and  oversee 
operation  of  programs. 

Permission  must  be  sought  from  the  administration 
of  the  sponsoring  school  or  agency.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
present  a  proposal  containing  the  following: 

•  Purpose  -  the  statement  of  problems  and  why 
the  program  is  needed. 

•  Rationale  -  provide  information  to  support 
the  need  for  the  programs;  for  example, 
surveys,  statistics  and  previous  approaches  to 
the  problem. 

•  Goals  and  Objectives  -  specific  goals  and 
objectives  for  your  program. 

•  Action  plan  -  consisting  of  seven  different 
aspects: 

1 )  Selection  process 

2)  Training  procedures 


3)  Evaluation  methods 

4)  Peer  Leader  contracts  and  forms 

5)  Lines  of  communication  with  school/com 
munity  about  the  process 

6)  Timeline 

7)  Budget  -  includes  requested  funds  and  dona 
tions  for  cost  of  Program  Coordinator,  trainer 
fee,  educational  supplies,  room/rent,  travel, 
office  supplies,  refreshments,  etc. 

B .  DEFINE  INCENTIVES 

Incentives  to  be  offered  to  participating  peer  leaders 
are  a  key  component  of  recruiting  and  keeping  peer 
leaders.  These  incentives  differ  within  community-based 
and  school  based  programs.  For  community-based  peer 
leaders,  incentive  to  participate  may  come  from  a  finan- 
cial stipend  or  the  chance  to  access  a  particular  resource 
or  training.  The  school-based  Program  Coordinator,  on 
the  other  hand,  may  need  to  negotiate  with  the  Principal 
or  School  Committee  regarding  the  incentives  for  student 
participation.  Social  prestige,  recognition  and  respect  are 
incentives  that  all  peer  leadership  programs  can  offer 
participants. 

Because  academic  peer  leadership  programs  are 
more  standardized,  typical  incentives  can  be  more  specifi- 
cally identified.  These  include: 

•  Credit:  Students  may  receive  academic  credit 

for  every  Peer  leadership  class  period  or  may 
wish  to  have  the  program  be  credit  free  for 
the  purpose  of  a  volunteer  project. 
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•  Time  for  Trainings  and  Meetings:  A  training 
period  should  be  arranged  for  every  peer 
leader.  Peer  leadership  meetings  should  be 
scheduled  to  help  determine  credits  and 
student  capability  to  attend  the  meetings 
regularly. 

•  Letters  of  Recommendation:  Recommenda 
tions  for  employment,  college,  etc.  from  the 
Program  Coordinator  will  relate  the  responsi 
bility,  enthusiasm,  and  dedication  each  peer 
leader  must  have  to  be  successful.  Recom 
mendation  is  a  useful  incentive  for  commu 
nity  based  peer  leadership  programs,  as  well. 

•  Recognition:  There  are  many  ways  to  recog 
nize  participation  in  all  types  of  peer  leader 
ship  programs.  Ideas  include  certificates, 

scholarships,  banquets  or  inclusion  in  a 
school  awards  ceremony. 

PROMOTING  PEER  LEADERSHIP  PROGRAMS 


The  Program  Coordinator  and/or  peer  leaders  will 
educate  school  faculty,  parents  and  community  groups 
about  the  program  to  solicit  support.  Various  presenta- 
tions given  by  peer  leaders  are  often  most  effective  in 
gaining  this  support.  Peer  leaders  should  make  use  of 
media  resources  to  promote  their  program.  These  re- 
sources include  but  are  not  limited  to  cable  TV,  local 
newspapers,  radio  stations  and  public  service  organiza- 
tions. Fundraisers  will  help  make  the  program  popular 
and  will  also  raise  funds  for  materials,  transportation  or 


other  expenses  the  program  may  incur. 
I.  PROGRAM  OPERATIONS 

RECRUITMENT  OF  PEER  LEADERS: 

1.  School-Based  Recruitment 

There  are  many  ways  that  a  school  can  choose  to 
select  its  peer  leaders.  In  this  section  we  will  present 
several  methods  currently  employed  by  schools.  You  may 
choose  to  follow  one  of  the  methods  presented,  a  combi- 
nation of  methods,  or  one  not  presented  here. 

An  organization  recruitment  campaign  is  the  best 
way  to  introduce  the  peer  leadership  program  to  the 
school  as  well  as  form  a  group  of  students  who  are  inter- 
ested in  getting  involved.  Some  ideas  for  the  campaign 
include  posters,  school  newspapers,  announcements,  and 
classroom  presentations.  The  best  way  to  assure  diversity 
when  recruiting  peer  leaders  is  to  make  sure  that  the  mix 
of  those  planning  the  program  is  itself  diverse. 

Once  students  have  responded  to  the  program,  hold 
an  orientation  meeting  for  anyone  interested  in  becoming 
a  peer  leader.  It  is  important  to  have  most  of  the  specifics 
of  the  group  worked  out  so  that  a  clear  explanation  of  the 
program  can  be  given  to  interested  students. 

2.  Community-based  recruitment: 

Among  community-based  organizations  seeking  to 
begin  peer  leadership  programs  that  serve  minority  popu- 
lations, the  challenge  of  recruitment  is  often  the  greatest 
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hurdle  of  the  effort.  In  such  circumstances,  outreach 
involves  strategies  for  reaching  kids  who  have  to  walk 
and  talk  tough,  keep  up  a  front  to  avoid  hassles  from 
others  in  their  age  group. 

One  strategy  that  has  worked  is  that  of  a  city-based 
organization  that  serves  African- Amercan,  Haitian  and 
Latino  youth.  Recruitment  involves  identifying  the  group 
leader,  and  bring  him  or  her  aboard.  Once  the  dominant 
player  in  a  group  has  been  recruited  as  a  peer  leader, 
bringing  other  indivduals  from  the  group  aboard  is  sub- 
stantially easier. 

One  program  based  in  Springfield  has  developed 
"Safety  Net  Parties"  which  are  held  twice  a  month.  These 
gatherings  of  young  people,  held  at  rotating  locations  and 
hosted  by  peer  leaders  are  opportunities  for  discussion 
about  issues  such  as  HTV,  violence  and  substance  abuse. 
Such  gatherings  are  a  natural  and  effect  means  of  peer 
recruitment. 

Among  programs  that  recruit  less  aggresively,  results 
can  be  problematic.  Community-based  organizations  that 
have  utilized  word-of-mouth  and  welcomed  walk-ins  to 
gather  recruits  have  had  difficulty  retaining  peer  leaders. 
Without  an  apparent  recruitment  process  there  may  ap- 
pear to  be  a  lack  of  organization  to  the  point  where  if  a 
child  can  come  into  the  program  with  ease,  the  youth  will 
not  feel  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  or  investment  in  the  program 
and  leave  just  as  easily. 


Application 

The  application  process  can  be  done  in  a  number  of 
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ways.  One  approach  accepts  all  who  apply.  This  method 
requires  providing  each  student  with  as  much  information 
as  possible  to  allow  them  to  make  a  careful  decision  to 
become  a  peer  leader.  Special  efforts  should  be  made  to 
be  sure  that  the  interested  students  have  the  qualities  of  a 
leader,  and  realize  the  commitment  involved. 

Another  method  is  to  interview  interested  students 
for  a  selection  process.  You  should  choose  those  you  feel 
are  best  qualified  for  a  role  as  peer  leader.  Evaluate  the 
candidates  on  their  dependability,  caring,  commitment 
and  openness.  Determine  how  well  they  can  relate  to 
other  people.  Do  not  exclude  people  if  they  lack  qualities 
of  a  peer  leader  that  can  be  developed  through  subsequent 
training. 

Key  qualities  are  listening  skills,  leadership,  and 
decision  making.  Factors  such  as  high  grades,  experience 
or  lack  of  experience  should  not  be  considered  as  strongly 
in  making  your  final  decision. 

A  third  method  accepts  applications  from  interested 
students  which  are  then  submitted  to  a  committee.  The 
Program  Coordinator  and  the  selection  committee  will 
review,  screen  and  select  the  desired  number  of  candi- 
dates. Part  of  the  application  may  include  an  essay  by  the 
candidate  relating  to  peer  leadership  and  a  statement  of 
what  the  candidate  hopes  to  give  to  the  group  as  well  as 
receive  from  the  group.  Recommendations  from  teachers 
or  other  responsible  individuals  who  know  the  candidate 
are  a  good  idea,  as  it  gives  these  people  an  opportunity  to 
voice  any  concerns. 

In  all  of  the  processes  discussed,  it  is  important  that 
each  candidate  should  be  reviewed  carefully  so  that  the 
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group  consists  of  students  who  will  sincerely  give  their 
time  and  dedication  to  the  group.  If  possible,  it  is  also 
important  to  have  a  cross-section  of  the  student  popula- 
tion represented. 

B.  TRAINING  STUDENT  LEADERS 

In  training  the  peer  leaders,  a  great  deal  of  responsi- 
bility lies  with  the  Program  Coordinator.  First  of  all,  they 
need  to  contact  experienced  trainers  and  collaborate  with 
them  on  specific  topics  that  need  to  be  addressed.  In 
order  for  these  meetings  to  be  as  concise  as  possible, 
coordinators  must  arrange  dates,  location,  times  sched- 
ules, transportation  options,  refreshments,  facilities  and 
any  equipment  needed.  These  logistics  should  be  identi- 
fied well  in  advance  so  that  leaders  have  time  to  plan  and 
prepare.  It  is  also  the  coordinator's  responsibility  to 
make  sure  everyone  attends. 

Contracts  and  permission  slips  may  be  necessary, 
especially  for  school-based  programs  when  the  student  is 
required  to  leave  school  grounds. 

Depending  on  the  kind  of  program  being  established, 
training  topics  may  vary.  However,  there  are  some  basic 
skills  and  information  that  are  common  to  all  programs. 
These  include  factual  information  about  violence,  alcohol 
and  other  drugs,  communication  and  decision-making 
skills,  values  clarification,  group  facilitation  skills,  team 
building,  classroom  presentation  techniques  and  effective 
models  for  educating  others. 
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C.  IMPLEMENTING  THE  PROGRAM: 

Once  the  peer  leaders  have  been  trained,  it  is  time  to 
implement  the  actual  program.  No  two  implementations 
of  a  program  model  will  be  exactly  the  same.  Activities 
will  be  based  on  the  specific  conditions  of  the  local 
environment.  After  a  thorough  planning  process,  good 
program  management  skills  become  important. 

Classroom  and  community  prevention  sessions 
should  he  a  major  part  of  the  program.  This  will  give  the 
other  students,  adults  and  the  peer  leaders  a  chance  to 
interact.  In  some  cases  visual  handouts  and  other  materi- 
als may  be  necessary  for  a  particular  program.  In  the 
meantime  the  peer  leaders  should  attend  regularly  sched- 
uled meetings  in  order  to  keep  all  participants  up  to  date 
on  events  and  ideas. 

Activities  should  flow  from  a  logical  extension  of 
research.  What  are  key  issues  in  the  community,  and  how 
do  these  intersect  with  population  from  which  the  peers 
come? 

In  rural  Western  Massachusetts,  for  example,  most  of 
the  problems  that  peer  groups  seek  to  address  are  an 
outcome  of  lack  of  things  to  do.  Many  young  people  in 
rural  areas  turn  to  drinking  and  other  substance  abuse, 
including  abuse  of  inhalants.  Within  these  virtually  all 
white  communities,  there  is  a  keen  consciousness  of 
social  class,  and  poorer  kids  feel  oppressed  by  a  "wrong 
side  of  tracks"  mentality. 

Strategies  among  rural  peer  groups  are  intended  to 
counter  these  risk  factors.  Programs  include  tobacco 
prevention,  development  of  leadership  skills  and  a  suc- 
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cessful  video  project  that  was  screened  for  schools  and 
community.  Self  esteem  is  seen  as  a  key  goal  of  peer 
leadership  in  rural  areas. 

In  some  suburban  settings,  peer  activities  focus  on 
issues  that  arise  from  changing  populations.  In  one  com- 
munity west  of  Boston,  for  example,  peers  concentrate  on 
bridging  differences  between  groups  that  are  outcomes  of 
ethnic  diversity  and  lack  of  communications  between 
young  people  not  understanding  differences. 

Peer  mediation  plays  a  key  role  in  this  dynamic, 
promoting  peace  through  conflict  resolution.  Understand- 
ing between  groups  is  an  outcome  of  this  process. 

In  urban  areas,  among  communities  of  color,  self 
esteem  building  is  also  a  desireable  effect  of  peer  leader- 
ship, but  the  approach  to  this  goal  is  somewhat  different. 
One  African  American  peer  group,  bases  its  strategy  on 
responsibility  and  empowerment.  Gone  are  the  days,  a 
peer  program  coordinator  points  out,  when  the  host 
agency  goes  to  pick  up  young  people.  Nowadays,  kids  are 
responsible  for  transportation  and  other  needs.  In  learning 
self-reliance,  young  people  build  a  foundation  of  confi- 
dence and  independence. 

Among  populations  where  language  is  a  key  issue, 
activities  that  support  young  people's  sense  of  cultural 
identity  are  needed.  Many  Latino  youth,  for  example,  feel 
intimidated  by  English  speaking  culture.  The  same  is  true 
of  many  Haitian  youth.  Feelings  of  alienation  play  out  in 
other  ways  and  are  felt  most  keenly  on  cultural  holidays, 
as  well  as  in  everyday  life.  Latino  and  Caribbean  cultures 
like  their  music  loud,  for  example,  a  preference  that 
sometimes  clashes  with  American  culture. 

In  order  to  bridge  these  gaps,  peer  leadership  pro- 
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grams  seek  to  train  people  of  color  to  work  with  young 
people  in  after-school  settings.  In  large  communities  with 
large  school  systems,  young  people  who  don't  stand  out 
in  some  way  tend  to  fall  through  the  cracks.  As  such, 
these  youths,  who  are  in  the  majority,  face  multiple  risk 
factors,  a  reality  that  plays  out  in  substance  abuse,  vio- 
lence and  a  high  rate  of  teen  age  pregnancy. 

D.  EVALUATIONS  AND  MAINTENANCE: 

Even  in  the  most  collaborative  of  efforts,  programs 
need  clear,  consistent  leadership.  Program  coordinators 
needs  to  assume  responsibility  for  seeing  that  goals  and 
objectives  are  met.  They  manage  the  program  on  a  daily 
basis,  ensuring  timely  implementation,  problem  solving, 
and  direction  for  peer  leaders. 

It  is  important  to  determine  how  well  the  program  is 
working  and  how  it  can  be  improved.  First,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  find  out  if  the  training  program  is  effective  in 
helping  peer  leaders  develop  educational  skills.  Before 
training  begins,  give  peer  leaders  a  "pretest",  to  evaluate 
their  abilities,  train  them,  and  give  them  a  "post-training 
test",  to  assess  their  new  knowledge. 

Once  the  program  has  been  in  operation,  you  will 
want  to  see  if  the  program  goals  and  objectives  are  being 
met.  Therefore,  before  you  begin,  determine  how  you 
will  measure  each  objective.  For  example,  if  one  of  your 
objectives  is  to  increase  students  awareness  of  the  effects 
of  drinking,  you  may  want  to  devise  a  pre/post  test  to 
measure  young  people's  knowledge  about  alcohol.  If  your 
objective  is  to  increase  peers'  ability  to  solve  problems, 
you  may  wish  to  compare  those  who  have  gone  through 
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the  programs  with  those  who  have  not.  Furthermore,  you 
may  want  to  develop  questionnaires  and  interviews  to 
receive  feedback  from  students  and  adults  who  have 
participated  in  the  program.  Gathering  feedback  from 
participants  is  a  good  way  to  identify  any  real  problems. 

Remember,  though,  that  the  assessment  is  intended 
not  only  to  spot  and  eliminate  trouble,  but  to  recognize 
accomplishments.  After  a  process  evaluation  or  an  as- 
sessment, it  is  good  to  let  the  school  and  community 
know  how  the  program  is  doing.  A  letter,  telephone  call, 
newspaper  article,  or  presentation  will  make  funding 
sources,  allies  and  possible  supporters  feel  involved  and 
informed. 

IV.  CONCLUSION 


Peer  leadership  programs  are  an  exciting  educational 
experience  for  students,  faculty,  parents  and  community 
members.  They  provide  an  opportunity  for  young  people 
and  adults  to  come  together  to  address  important  commu- 
nity concerns.  Peer  leaders  gain  valuable  life  skills  to- 
gether through  their  involvement  and  can  create  positive 
changes  in  their  own  lives  as  well  as  others. 
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